BULGARIA, GRANTHAM AND GAMBERLEY

It must be clearly understood that the following observations represent
only my views, from which experts representing the three services will doubtless
differ as much as they differ from each other.

Parenthetically I may observe that the permanent tendencies have not
always been towards unification. Up to the seventeenth century, for example,
fleets were navigated by sailors, while naval strategy and naval tactics were
determined by soldiers. The complete differentiation between the organiza-
tions which carried on war by land and war by sea is a relatively late growth.

Leaving history on one side, may we not put our present question as
follows: Are there, or are there not, military operations of first-class importance
in which the main burden of responsibility is thrown upon the Air Force,
while the other services play either an insignificant part or no part at all?
The Air Force claim that there are; and it seems to me that their claim must
be allowed.

Of these operations, the most striking is home defence against air raids.
The Air Force assert that if there is another great war, the first and most
formidable danger which this island will run will take the form of a great air
attack directed by the enemy against London and other vital spots. From
invasion by sea the Fleet may be able to protect us; only the Air Force can
protect us from invasion by air. Even anti-aircraft guns, however numerous and
well directed, will never prevent invading aeroplanes working their will upon
a city like London. Aircraft must, in such cases, be met by aircraft.

Here, then, we have a military operation which not only can be carried
out independently by the Air Force, but which cannot be carried out by
anything else. The Air Force does not act as an auxiliary; it requires no aid
either from the Navy or the Army unless, indeed, the anti-aircraft guns were
controlled by the latter, which would be contrary to the principle of a single
command. In any case, since the Air Force would do most of the work, it is
they who should be responsible for its direction.

I have always thought that if the United States of America
had been separated from the Continent of Europe by a narrow
stretch of water, perhaps they too would have decided in favour
of a third service to meet the need for Air Defence. There was
certainly a mix-up in their air defence arrangements at Pearl
Harbour in December 1941.

The last term at Camberley was even more interesting than
the previous ones, and we worked on plans connected with one
or two possible wars of the future. During the study of an invasion
exercise at Newhaven, we had the opportunity of seeing some
gliders at work on Itford Hill and whilst we were there, Maneyrol,
a Frenchman, put up the world's endurance record to 3 hours
20 minutes.

In November I was warned to-be ready to leave for Iraq the
following February and a few days before Christmas I said good-
bye to Camberley, its Commandant, Major-General Sir Edmond
Ironside, and the cheery soldiers with whom I had worked for the
past twelve months.